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letter Washington wrote a quaintly humorous yet appreciative reply, 
which is also given in the volume (p. 114). 

Francis Hopkinson was born in 1737 and died in 1791. He seems 
to have been active in many fields of music, giving concerts, writing 
criticisms of music, producing a commentary upon church-organ playing, 
creating poems for musical setting, and inventing new devices for tuning 
and quilling a harpsichord. He is one of the most interesting figures in 
early American music, and we owe his rehabilitation to Mr. Sonneck. 

Reverend James Lyon (1735-1794) is not so interesting or so vivid 
a personality, yet he was a good patriot and a most earnest and sincere 
worker for both his country and its music. His first venture in 
music was the setting of an " Ode on Peace " for the commencement 
exercises at Princeton in 1759. Very soon after this (in 1761 or 1762) 
there appeared his collection of psalm-tunes, and as this contained " some 
Entirely New" (pp. 135-136) we may conjecture that our composer was 
fairly well launched by this time. Mr. Sonneck thoroughly disproves 
some of the sneering remarks which Frederic L. Ritter directed against 
the volume, which bore the title Urania, and is perhaps justly severe 
against that writer's supercilious stand against much of the American 
music (Music in America, New York, 1890) ; but he might have acknowl- 
edged the thoroughness of Ritter's account of opera and orchestral music 
in New York, particularly as he takes pains to praise men much less 
worthy of praise. 

There is some irrelevant matter introduced into the pages of Mr. 
Sonneck's volume, such as a calendarium (pp. 10-25) of musical events 
at Philadelphia from 1716 to 1759, and disquisitions upon Mr. Hopkin- 
son's poetry, but these only add to the readable character of the work, 
which is a very important contribution to the history of American music 
and will undoubtedly have much influence on future works on this topic. 

Louis C. Elson. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, includ- 
ing the Records of the Committee of Correspondence. Edited 
by John Pendleton Kennedy. (Richmond: 1905. [For sale 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.] Pp. xxiii, 301.) 
If a competent commission, such as that which the Queen of the 
Netherlands has established - for her country, were to take up in sys- 
tematic fashion the inquiry what are the chief gaps in our historical 
record, to be filled up by documentary publication, there can be no doubt 
that one of the leading desiderata which their survey would bring to 
notice is a good issue of the legislative journals of the eighteenth 
century. Without a full and exact knowledge of what they were doing, 
no satisfactory political or constitutional history of that period is 
possible. Yet in how few of the thirteen possible cases have we the 
records of the lower house in modern and purchasable volumes ! Those 
of New York may be obtained, though with some difficulty. Lower- 
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house journals or general-assembly journals of North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire may be found imbedded in 
large series, and usually presented in an incomplete form; small frag- 
ments are obtainable in two other cases. 

Of all these popular assemblies the House of Burgesses of Virginia 
was the most important, and its record the longest and the most instruc- 
tive. Mr. Kennedy, the new librarian of the Virginia State Library, 
has undertaken to supply the need of a modern and adequate edition of 
its journals. His task will not be an easy one. None of the original 
manuscript journals exists in Virginia, we believe, except one session 
in 1693 and the three presented in the present volume. From 1680, 
when the Burgesses began to sit separately, to 1732, when printing began, 
the journals are to be obtained from the copies in the Public Record 
Office at London. The printed journals, 1732-1774, exist in unique or 
very rare volumes, are much scattered, and in some cases imperfect. To 
complete the series from 1680 will, we should judge, take fifteen volumes 
of the size of that before us. 

Mr. Kennedy presents his first volume in sumptuous form. Nothing 
could well be handsomer in the way of typography; and there is a 
good index. The text is taken from the manuscript journals. It 
should have been mentioned that Force, Archives, fourth series, II. 
1 185-1242, gives a journal for the session of 1775; but it is of hardly 
more than half-length, embracing only matters relating directly to the 
Revolution, though longer than the rare epitome, The Proceedings of 
the House of Burgesses, etc. (Williamsburg, 1775), mentioned by Mr. 
Kennedy. With his texts of the journals of the Burgesses he prints 
the minutes of the Committee of Correspondence, and such parts of their 
correspondence as are to be found transcribed into one of the journal 
volumes. This material, it should have been mentioned, has already 
seen the light in Vol. VIII. of the Calendar of Virginia State Papers. 

The journal of each session is preceded, as is proper, by a list of the 
Burgesses; but, as this is no part of the journal, the source whence the 
lists are derived should be indicated. Some of the names given without 
question are subject to doubt. In the interest of the future volumes, 
we mention that the meaning of the foot-note " Missing ", frequently 
used in pp. 47-64, is not in all cases clear ; and that in the arrangement of 
the introduction most of pp. xiii and xiv seems to belong at a later 
point. A suggestion of greater importance is that in the subsequent 
volumes, relating to earlier times, the grouping by years should be 
abandoned in favor of grouping by assemblies and sessions. In the 
present volume the whole correspondence accompanying or resulting 
from each session might better be printed immediately after the journal 
of the session; and in earlier years, if any material outside the journals 
is to be included, it should follow the session, regardless of year. 

Mr. Kennedy has set out upon an exceedingly valuable and im- 
portant undertaking. He is carrying it forward with great care and skill ; 
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and he bids fair to make of it a monumental series, of which Virginia 
may well be proud, and which other states may well imitate. 

The Declaration of Independence: an Interpretation and Analysis. 
By Herbert Friedenwald, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 1904. Pp. 
xii, 299.) 

Dr. Friedenwald's text comprises two main portions, of five chap- 
ters each, an interpolated chapter on the adoption and signing of the 
Declaration, and an appendix which confronts the final version with 
Jefferson's draft. 

The sixth chapter need not delay us long. Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain solved the puzzle of the signing some years ago, and our author's 
"independent researches" (p. 133 note) in this field have added so 
little that he might well have relegated the whole matter to a second 
appendix. By that devi-e he would have brought into closer connection 
the portion of his book which attempts an interpretation of the events 
immediately preceding the Declaration and the portion which attempts 
an analysis of the document itself. These constitute the substance of 
the volume and chiefly demand our attention. 

Dr. Friedenwald begins his analysis by summarizing, in the seventh 
chapter, the complaints of the critics: the Declaration is trite; it is com- 
pounded of glittering generalities; its political philosophy, always im- 
possible, is now obsolete; its attack on George III. goes beyond warrant 
of fact. The first two complaints Dr. Friedenwald answers quite in 
the spirit of Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution, from 
which he quotes at length. As to the obsolescence of the theory of 
natural rights, he makes a distinction between the needs of a propa- 
ganda and those of a philosophy, justly concluding that however gen- 
erally teachers of political science may accept, in some form or other, 
an evolutionary theory of the origin of government and society, that can 
never be made the basis for such revolutionary movements as have been 
the outcome of the theory of natural rights. " Future generations will 
have recourse, in their uprisings, to the old guide, or else will seek a 
new, as yet not in evidence" (p. 207). This, if familiar, is at least 
sound, and the chapter on " The Philosophy of the Declaration " is 
liberally sprinkled with equally sensible remarks. But they seem, after 
all, rather the components of a mosaic than the portions of a texture. 
The author, no longer swearing in the words of any one master, appears 
here to have been distracted by the multiplicity of his guides : a bit of 
J. F. Stephen (whom Dr. Friedenwald calls " Stephens ") jostles a bit 
of McLaughlin, and on the next page both give way to a bit of Merriam. 
The impression, taking all together, is of confusion rather than of 
mastery. The two concluding chapters, which deal with the " facts sub- 
mitted to a candid world ", are a convenient review of the events which 
Jefferson probably had in mind while penning his famous indictment of 
the king. They make it abundantly clear that that indictment cannot 



